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PREFACE 


Tr compilation of the text of this trial has presented certain 
difficulties as the official records contain no notes of the closing 

ies or of the full proceedings before the Court of Criminal 
Appeal Ihave had to remedy these deficiencies as best I could 
from reports in The Times, the Birwingham Mail, the Birmingham 
Poit, the Irish Press, the Cork Examiner and other journals. Lord 
Justice Singleton has very kindly revised his Summing-up and 
Mz. Richard O'Sullivan, Q.C., has been good enough to check 
his speeches for our benefit. 

For the historical section of the Introduction I have found 
that among modern works the following were the most helpful: 
The Phoenix Flame by Desmond Ryan, Jobn Devoy's Posthag, Vol. I, 
by Desmond Ryan and William O'Brien, Tée Irish Republic by 
Dorothy Macardle, Peace by Ordeal by Frank Pakenham. But 
every episode referred to has also heen followed up in contem- 
porary journals and in the Amua? Register. Where the revolu- 
tionaries have spoken for themselves in diaries, memoirs and 
evidence given before Commissions I have studied attentively 
what they had to say. An effort has been made, with what 
success my readers must judge, to give a fair and objective picture 
of a certain aspect of the fight for Irish independence, 

My grateful acknowledgments are due to Sir Theobald 
Mathew, K.B.E., M.C, Director of Public Prosecutions, for 
permission to use the official records of the trial; to Captain Sir 
Richard P. Pim, Inspector-General, Royal Ulster Constabulary, 
‘and to County Inspector Kennedy of the same force; to Com- 
mander H. Young, C.B.E., and Chief Inspector (retired) T. J. 
Thompson, M.B.E., of New Scotland Yard; and to Mr. E. W. C. 
Pendleton, Chief Constable of Coventry, for much friendly 
‘assistance, most courteously given. 


1952 LETITIA FAIRFIELD. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On the afternoon of 25th August, 1939, a bomb exploded in the 
main street of the pleasant city of Coventry, killed five people 
and injured about sixty others, besides doing much damage to 
property. "Ihe victims were chance passers-by, all quite unknown 
to the perpetrators of the explosion, It was the most impersonal 
and anonymous of crimes, of interest because of the unusual 
problem of detection which it presented, and also because of 
the historical background which furnished its only motive. 

Ta the cight-hundred-year-long struggle for Irish independence, 
very seldom have active hostilities taken place on the soil of 
Britain. The first that can be traced was in connection with the 
Fenian Rising of 1867, and even then it was more by accident 
than design that any part of the military operations took place in 

land itself. After the collapse of the Rising, the leader of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, 2 man named Kelly, escaped to 
England and was arrested by the police in Manchester in company 
with an Irish-American officer, one Deasy. Command of the 
scattered rebels was then in the hands of a certain Colonel Ricard 
O'Sullivan Burke, a picturesque soldier of fortune who had 
fought for the North in the Civil War,! and had recently been 
suctessfully buying arms for the Fenians in Birmingham. To 
him occurred the dating notion of rescuing the two prisoners 
from the prison van while they were being taken from the 
Manchester Court. With the help of some thirty members of 
his organization armed with sevolvers, hatchets, and stones, he 
achieved his purpose. Kelly and Deasy escaped, but the police 
officer in charge of the van, Sergeant Brett, had been killed when 
the door was blown open. Of the men arrested on the spot, five 
were charged with murder and sentenced to death, One of the 
convicted prisoners, a marine named Maguire, was pardoned as 
it was found that he had nothing to do with the riot; another 
man, Edward Meagher Condon (an American subject), was 
reprieved; and three men, William Philip Allen, Michael O'Brien 
(also an ex-Civil War officer), and Michael Larkin, were hanged, 

1 The E iri eolags is expli 

ty the tate enan Beno lad clo Mus of ea cà bu 
sides in that campaign. Many of them came to Ireland to assist in the Rising. 
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The justice of these executions has always been passionately 
contested in Ireland on the ground that although all three men 
were members of the attacking party, the death of Sergeant 
Brett was not intended and the fatal shot was actually fired 
by a man not in custody. By British law both these points were 
irrelevant. It is admitted that “Colonel Burke had given strict 
orders that no life was to be taken, unless it was imperative for 
the success of the rescue but in that case there was to be no 
hesitation” As Mr. Justice Blackburn put it in addressing the 
py “if they were satisfied from the evidence that the prisoners 

gone with a design to liberate Kelly and Deasy with 
dangerous violence, and death ensued therefrom, they would be 
tight in returning a verdict of murder",? These fundamentally 
different conceptions of the law of murder, cause of so much 
discord in the past century, emerged again in the trial of Barnes 
and Richards and will be discussed in that connection. 

‘The unhappy aftermath of the Fenian Rising was not concluded 
yet. Shortly after the Manchester executions, Colonel Burke and 
2 man named Casey were arrested, charged with buying arms, and 
lodged in the Clerkenwell House of Detention (in the north of 
London) to await trial. In an effort to repeat the triumph of the 
Manchester rescue a certain Jeremiah O'Sullivan, chief or 
“centre” of the local Fenians, and a Captain Murphy pushed a 
barrel containing 548 Ib. of gunpowder up against the wall of 
the prison and set light to it, with the appalling results that might 
have been expected. Widespread destruction of property 
followed, about one hundred people were injured and a number, 
variously estimated at between five and twelve, were killed. 
Fortunately for themselves, Burke and Casey were not in the 
exercise ground as had been intended; they had been confined 
to their cells as the Governor had been warned that there would 
be an attempt at rescue. 

‘The Clerkenwell explosion embittered British feeling against 
the Irish Nationalists nearly as much as the Manchester executions 
had embittered Irish feeling. Much mystery still surrounds the 
episode, for Jeremiah O'Sullivan later claimed that Burke himself 
had directed the attempted rescue from his cell, and no 
experienced military engineer would give such suicidal orders. 
Desmond Ryan, The Phoenix Flame, p. 187. 

“Annual Ragitier 1867, p. 201. 

+ See pp. 25-26. 

* See narrative in the Iri Press, 15th December, 1938. 
a: 
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Either there was a complete misunderstanding of instructions, or 
Burke was already showing signs of the mental derangement 
which overtook him after his committal to prison on a fifteen- 
year sentence? It was a culminating misfortune that the guilt 
Of the man (Michael Barrett) convicted and hanged for com- 
plicity in the explosion remains in the gravest doubt; one would 
have to go far to find a trial with such an atmosphere of 
perjury. s N , 

"There followed a fifteen-year interval without disturbance of 
the domestic peace of Britain, and the next threats were to come 
not from Ireland itself but from the United States. The part 
played by the United States in the movements for Irish indepen- 
dence was an inevitable result of the great flow of immigrants it 
received all through the nineteenth century, many of them taking 
bitter memories into exile. ‘The Wild Geese who in the 
cighteenth century had scattered over Europe now flew west- 
ward in flocks that darkened the sky. ‘They and their children 
had eagerly supported the Fenians as offering an immediate hope 
for the liberation of their country, but after the failures of the 
invasions of Canada in 1866 and 1870 and of the 1867 rising in 
Ircland the Brotherhood had inevitably to face reorganization. 
Ultimately the great bulk of the members ‘united to form the 
Clan-na-Gsel, à militant separatist association very similar in 
structure and objects to the original Fenian Brotherhood. Some 
small “splinter organizations” still retained an independent 
existence, but all were still covered by the popular name of 
“Fenian”. The afflicted organization in Ireland was known as 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood. 

During the seventies, under the leadership of John Devoy and 
other exiles from British gaols, the Clan was fully occupied in 
building up a huge organization with branches (“Camps”) which 
extended from ocean to ocean, Itobtained an enormous influence 
in American politics local and national, it infiltrated the constitu- 
tional Irish assoclations in the U.S, A., and it gave valiani: suppor 
to the movements active in Ireland. But this was not enough to 
satisfy the eager aspirations of the American Irish; a new 
generation was clamouring for vigorous action against England, 
Enormous funds had been collected for this very purpose—why 


t of the 


2 That Burke vas genuinely insane the evidence given in the ' 
Commission on the Treason-felony Convicts 1879, 
pp. 101 
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were they not being used? The older Fenians who had settled in 
Paris and New York were, however, firmly opposed to another 
head-on collision with the growing might of the British Empire. 
‘They urged delay until England was entangled in a continental 
war; too well did they know just how disastrous militant action 
could be for the weaker party in the combat. 

The form that the enterprise ultimately took was determined, 
as are so many events in history, by an apparently remote advance 
in scientific knowledge. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
developments in the manufacture of high explosives had made 
possible the use of portable bombs which could be thrown or 
deposited in public places with deadly effect, We are now so 
accustomed to think of the bomb in terms of the atomic bomb, a 
luxury the richest nation can hardly afford, that onc forgets that 
bombs appeared to the nineteenth-century: revolutionary as the 
poor man’s friend. They were a means whereby the mighty 
could be put down from their seats, 2 sign that God is not 
always on the side of the big battalions. ‘The gospel of social 
and political redemption by dynamite brought to New York by 
exiles from Russia and Germany seemed to the hesitating stal- 
warts of the Clan-na-Gael the answer to their problem. But they 
met with much opposition, even from those Irish-Americans 
conspicuous for a passionate hostility to British rule and for a 
belicf in physical force. Most of the older men repudiated a 
policy of terrorism with disgust. Old John O'Leary described 
O'Donovan Rossa’s support of dynamite as “let us hope mostly 
mere tal, but very wicked tll indeed”. 

A complete reorganization of the Clan was therefore necessary 
before a bombing policy could be camied out, and in 1981 the 
opportunity came, At the Chicago Clan Convention that year 
the old guard was ousted and the control of the huge organization 
and its vast funds passed into the hands of a small clique led by 
an illomened figure, a very astute and ruthless Canadian-born 
lawyer, Alexander Sullivan. Thereafter the preparations for a 
terroris: campaign in England went rapidly bead. 

t did not fall to the Clan-na-Gacl to strike the first blow. ‘That 
flamboyant personality, O'Donovan Rossa, who had quarrelled 
with the Clan and who was now a leader of a vaguely constituted 
group containing remnants of the original Fenian Brotherhood, 
i suspected of responsibility for the first campaign, a forgotten 
but highly significant episode, It started, of all unlikely places, 
on Glasgow Green in June, 1882, when two “fine gentlemen from 
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America”, giving their names as Timothy Featherstone and 
Dalton or Johnston ? got into touch with a small group of Irish 
labourers who belonged to some obscure "Ribbon Society". 
"The picture presented at the subsequent trial of these wretchedly 
poor, decent, illiterate exiles reminds one vividly that this whole 
story must be seen against a background of centuries of mis- 
government, of religious and social oppression, of evictions and 
unwilling emigration, and, above all, of a frustrated desire for 
selfgovernment, Through the agency of these “Ribbon” men, 
Jed by a workman named Terence M'Dermott, the American 
‘emissaries managed to buy considerable quantities of chemicals 
necessary for the manufacture of explosives. Part of these 
materials were settined in Glasgow, where they were converted 
into bombs by the workmen in their houses. On aoth January, 
1885, there occurred the only explosions recorded as taking place 
on Scottish soil; the sites were the Lilybank Road gas works, 
the Possil Bridge aqueduct, and a shed at Buchanan Street station. 
Fortunately little damage was done and no lives were los. The 
police had no clue whatever to the perpetrators of the incidents. 

The balk of the Glasgow chemicals were consigned to Cork, 
where Featherstone and a colleague named Deasy busied them. 
selves carly in 1885 in the manufacture of crude types of bombs. 
Ac this stage they were unlucky enough to encounter 2 notorious 
scoundrel, one “Red Jim” M'Dermott, drankard, informer and 
agnt provocateur? He seems to have won their confidence by 
introductions given by indiscreet Fenians in New York, and as 
2 result, Featherstone was arrested in Cork on 29th March with 
recipes for bomb-making in his pocket; Deasy had been taken 
fhe Disrieu day co hinding wi Liverpool ia possestnu of wat 
counsel at the Scottish trial described as “a most wicked sort of 
luggage”3; "Henry Dalton" or O'Connor was arrested in 
London, where he had probably been responsiblefor the explosion 
at The Timer office. M'Dermott could have known nothing of 
the Glasgow end of the conspiracy, for their unhappy confederates 
in that city were not discovered until August, and then only 
because = {500 reward induced one of their number o cum 
informer, ‘Ten of them vent to penal servitude (see Appendix TII). 

Just as this conspiracy broke down, a small expeditionary 

1 Their zeal names were Edmund O'Brien Kennedy and Joba Henry O'Connor, 
Inia t yet certain wha tnt them. 

* Sce Michael Davitt's Fall of Feudalism in Iraland, p. 431; but he obviously did 
‘not know the whole story, See also Jabu Devoy's Postbeg, p. 194. 

? Quailcs Tenant Coupes, Trial of the Dynanitsrdi, 1884, Pe 195. 
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force dispatched by the Clan-na-Gael landed at Liverpool on 
26th March. The leaders were a keen and capable Dr. Gallagher 
and a technical expert named Alfred Whitchead who was already 
at work in Birmingham. Half a dozen assistants trained in 
bomb-setting accompanied them. ‘The English police, who 
knew all about their arrival, waited long enough for Whitehead 
to manufacture a huge quantity of nitro-glycerine, long enough 
for their supporters in this country to be identified —then on 
sth April they drew in the net and made a memorable haul. By a 

it Stroke of luck for the authorities the first man arrested 
(one Norman or Lynch) tumed Queen's Evidence and saved 
them the painful necessity of revealing their more important 
sources of information, The four chief plotters (Gallagher, 
Whitchead, Curtin and Wilson?) were sentenced to confinement 
for life, It is stated that on their release in 1896 Gallagher and 
Whitehead were found to be insane. One can well believe that 
the horrors of a convict prison in the eighties were too much 
for men unused to hardship. 

‘Asa result of these disasters the American organization changed 
its plans and theaceforward sent its emissaries not “in battalions” 
but as “single spies”, This method brought a little more success; 
during 1884 there were some half-dozea explosions in public 
places (causing it is tme very little damage), and a few of the 
dynamitards who operated alone managed to escape back to the 
United States. But when in December, 1884, much esteemed 
veteran of the Fenian Rising, one William Mackay Lomasney, 
blew himself and another man to fragments in an attempt on 
London Bridge, the campsign was abandoned. No doubt the 
realization that the outrages were damaging the Liberal Party's 
long overdue programme of reforms in Ireland as well as the posi- 
tion of the Irish Parliamentary Party, had much to do with the 
decision, To mark the Queen's Jubilee in 1887 several factions 
of the New York extremists combined to attempt. another 
terrorist demonstration under the leadership of a General Millen 
and J. J. Moroney of the Clan-na-Gael. Once again the 
plotters were seized before any but negligible damage was donc. 
‘The ringleaders escaped back to the United States, one man died 
in London, and two minor figures went to join their comrades in 
penal servitude. It is some measure of the failure of terrorism 


2 “Thomas Wilson, clerk” was the nom de gurre of Thomas J. Clarke, one of 

the chief leaders of the Easter Week Rising. He was executed in April, 1916. 

His widow vas elected the fint woman Lord Mayor of Dublin as late as 1939. 
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that there were at thit moment “twenty-five of the unfortunate 
instruments in prison, sixteen undergoing life sentences, two 
sentences of twenty years’ penal servitude, and seven sentences 
of seven years cach”. Not a single British life had been lost 
and no damage ofany importance Bad been done. For the next 
fifty years the advocates of Irish independence attempted no more 
acts of violence on British soil, with the exception of a terrible 
bat fortunately uaique episode, the assassination of Field- 
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson in 1922 by two Irish ex-servicemen 
resident in London. 

The story of the djnamitads would be incomplete without 
some account of the remarkable events at the American end of 
the conspiracy. The unbroken series of disasters had naturally 
produced the liveliest reaction in the revolationary organizations. 
Like later aad more welcome American visitors, the dynamitards 
had learnt that our “English Police are Wonderful”, but, as 
they rightly suspected, not as wonderful as all that without 
considerable help from inside information, At first “Red Jim" 
M'Dermott was made the universal scapegoat, but although he 
had been a considerable nuisance, the facts pointed inexorably to 
some figure better placed in the Organizations. Even Alexander 
Sullivan found himself the object of suspicion, especially after 
his reputation had been shaken by charges of dubious dealings 
in the vast funds under the control of himself and the other 


ment of the Clan-na-Gael, and as an upshot Boland 
vas dien 


expl The Pamel Commission was, then meeting in 
London, and there suddenly appeared as a witness against Parnell 
a Major Henry Le Caron? who was known to some of the 
astounded onlookers as a “Senior Guardian” of a Clan-na-Gael 
Camp, a trusted friend of Alexander Sullivan and other high- 
ranking leaders, For twenty-five years, so it appeared, Le Caron 
had been a Secret Service Agent, the channel whereby all the 

5 uc Frese hs wei M Sere S P M All these men were 

* Toomas Beach vas his mal pame, He vas bomn in Colchester in 184, and 
od fought for the North is the American Civil Wat 
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routine orders of the Clan and many of its most confidential plans 

ad reached Sir Robert Anderson of Scotland Yard. He had 
never been one of the inmost circle of the Clan-na-Gael and 
neither knew nor purported to know all its secrets, but he had 
known more than enough to enable the police to defeat the 
dynamite campaign. 

These totally unexpected revelations came too late to do 
Sullivan or the Clan much good; the storms of hatred and 
jeslousy hed run too high. When a few months later (April 
1889) the naked body of Dr. Cronin was found in a Chicago 
reservoit and a coroner's jury returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against Sullivan, he knew, though he was never brought to trial, 
that his bright day was over and he was for the dark. Thanks to 
the loyalty of the Irish population in the United States, the Clan- 
na-Gael recovered in time from these body-blows to its reputa- 
tion; it found worthier leaders and became once again a very 
important factor in the fight for Irish independence. But it has 
never again ventured on direct militant action on British 
territory. 


The Origins of tbe 1939 Campaign 

‘The long and tangled chain of events which led up to the 
partitioning of Ireland into Eire and Northern Ireland is no part of 
this narrative, still less are the merits of the dispute, It is 
necessary, however, to discuss briefly the attitude of the Irish 
Republican Army, the organization responsible for the bombing 
campaign. The LR.A. in 1939 saw themselves not only as a 
militant resistance movement but as the heirs of the original Irish 
Republic declared in 1916, and therefore the de jure rulers of all 
Ireland. In practice they represented the irreconcilable residue 
of Republican separatists who objected not only to the presence 
of British authority on any part of Irish soil (for in that respect 
they were at one with every other political party in Eire), but also 
to the retention of any link between Eire and the Commonwealth. 
On this latter point they were in disagreement with the Eire 
Government. True, the Taoiseach (Eamona de Valera) had, 
ever since his accession to power in 1932, been engaged in 
severing painlessly nearly all the ties forged by the Treaties of 
1921 and 1925, and in substituting “‘for a fetter, a silken thread 
of diplomatic co-operation—to be used or broken at Ireland's 


also revealed the plans of both the Fenian invasions of Camads, 
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will”. True also, that by 1939 the silken thread had become as 
tenuous as a cobweb, for the revision of the Eire constitution 
two years earlier had eliminated the very name of the King and 
had reduced him to a fanctionless “organ or instrument of 
association”, But even this compromise appeared so intolerable 
to the fundamentalists of the LR.A. that they felt justified in 
permanent hostility (even in armed hostility) to the Eite Govern- 
ment as well as to the Government which ruled Ulster under the 
Union Jack. In Northern Ireland also trouble was never fat below 
the surface; in 1935 and 1936 there had been 2 recrudescence of 
serious disturbance with armed violence used on both sides. At 
the time the English campaign opened in 1939 the LR.A. had long 
been proclaimed an illepal organization and there were thirty-four 
persons in prison in Belfast under Special Powers Acts, 1922-1923. 

‘Two factors combined to divert the attention of the physical 
force Republican section to England at this juncture. The first 
"was the troubled European situation which could have only one 
message to those brought up in the faith that “England’s danger 
is Ireland's opportunity”. ‘They remembered 1916 and burned 
to stage another Easter Week. But history needs to be mixed 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds claimed that he mixed his paints, “with 
brains, sir"—if it is to be a safe guide and not a snare. The 
LR.A. failed to see that time had marched on, that Irishmen of 
the type available for armed sevolt in 1916 were now serving 
their country in the other ways open to them now but not then. IF 
they took up arms again it would be at the bidding of their own 
responsible Government, not at the invitation of an irresponsible 
group without authority. Morcover, the issues at stake were 
now less compelling as a call to the shedding of blood, to the 
tisks of life imprisonment—or the gallows. In respect of 
England the miscalculations of the I.R.A. were even greater. 
The few previous attempts at terrorism in that country had never 
had the slightest success; calculated tetrorism is by no means 
the same thing as an individual gesture of rage and despair, or 
an armed revolt, and evokes a wholly different response. The 
LRA. appearel to have reckoned, however, that England in 
1939 was in such a state of jitters in face of the Nazi menace that 
she would belie her past and yield to any action threatening 
her war preparations. The fact was that not for many years 
had that country been more nationally alert, more united in 


? Miss Dorothy MacCardle, With Fanjarer, The thread was finally broken in 
1943 when Eire became a completely independent Republic. 
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confidence in the rightness of her cause. It was indeed the 
most unlikely moment in history when any nation so circum- 
stanced would have agreed to expel loyal citizens anxious to 
remain under its flag, to surrender valuable territory held ua- 
brokenly for eight hundred years, and to create grave internal 
disorder; and that is how the British saw the situation. After these 
miscalculations it may be considered only a minor lapse from 
realism that the LR.A. should have expected that Germany would 
give their campaign effective support, even without any qui pro 
quo in the way of promised help in csse of wat, Minds that could 
picture Eamonn de Valera as the feeble tool of the British 

wernment naturally bad no difficulty in visualizing Hitler as 
the dishtomted flew of mall aaae lites 

The personalities and indeed the very names of the men who 
made these decisions were then, and are now, almost unknown to 
the public. Only one name aroused a faint echo outside Ireland, 
and he was an individual of such vigour and experience that his 
appointment as Chief of Staff of the LR.A. in 1938 formed the 
second of the factors which impelled that orgenization to militant 
action. Sean Russell had been on active service, either in the 
field or in prison, ever since 1916 when as a member of the Irish 
Volunteers he had taken part in the Easter Week rising. He was 
soon appointed Director of Munitions, a post he held with great 
success through the long straggle with the British Army aad the 
Black and Tans, and later (under the banner of Mr. de Valera) 
against the pro-Treaty party in the tragic civil war of 1922 to 
1925. But when Mr. de Valera decided to abandon hostilities, 
10 take the oath, and to enter the Dail Eireana, Sean Russell was 
amongst those of the LR.A. who stood apart from their former 
leaders and refused to compromise either in demands or in 
methods. For him there was only one issue in the world, a 
completely separate Republic for an undivided Ircland, and only 
one method of getting it, unceasing attacks on England. 

Sean Russell's assets as a leader were not only his unique 
experience in the supply of munitions foran “underground”, but 
his gift for inspiring men to astonishing sacrifice in the shape of 
austere and dangerous living. Unfortunately for his cause, those 
very virtues of highly specialized experience and single-minded 
devotion were to prove a handicap in the supreme leadership of 
amoyement: even a revolution cannot be successfully conducted 

1 From 1921 known as the Trith Republican Army. 
* Miss Dorothy Macardle, Tie Irish Republie, p. 435. 
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in blinkers. But he did manage to rectuit and train several 
hundred men and women for his hopeless enterprise. 

‘The capture of the “S Plan" (see pie VII) at an early 
stage of the campaign gave a valuable glimpse of the outlook of 
these modern terrorists. The document shows some traces of 
military staf training (“ S" probably stands for “‘Staff”) and may 
be the work of Russell himself. It is an interesting warning of 
the vulnerability of a complex industrial civilization to sabotage, 
provided (and this is where the I.R.A. failed) that there has been 
sufficient infiltration of the attacking party into the texture of 
the State. "That the section on Propaganda in the S Plan is left 
blank is significant, The I.R.A. either had no adequate channels 
for informing the public of the reason for the campaign or 
dil not use them ‘Fenn beginning tend tbe acts of vielen 
appeared to the British people as meaningless and wanton, The 
only effect could be to etch the Border more deeply on the map 
of Ireland. 


The Campaign Opens 

Hostilities were opened formally with a shot fired across the 
bows of the British Commonwealth, On 12th January, 1939, an 
“ultimatum” was addressed to the Prime Minister and copies 
were sent to the Foreign Secretary, the Government of Northem 
Ircland, the German Führer, the Italian Duce, and sundry other 
notabilities, The terms of the communication were as follows:— 

“I have the honour to inform you that the Government of the 
Irish Republic, having as its fst duty towards the people the establish- 
ment and maintenance of peace and order, herewith demand the 
withdrawal of all B: acmed forces stationed in Ireland. These 
farces are an active incitement to turmoil and civil erie aot only in 
being a symbol of hostile occupation but in their effect and potential- 
ities as an invading army, 

“It s secondly the dury of the Government to establish rations 
of friendship between the Irish and all other peoples. We must insist 
on the pee of British troops from our country and a declaration. 
Írom your Government renouncing all claims to interfere in our 
domestic policy.” 

" M eC [oro pales the Government of the Irish 
public nor the Trish people were actuated by any feelings of 
hostility towards England. Pet 

“We shall regret if this fondamental feeling is ignored and we are 
compelled to intervene actively in the military and commercial life 
of your country as your Government are now intervening in ours 

pi 
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“The Government of the Irish Republic believe that a period of 
four days is sufficient for your Government to signify its intention in 
the matter of the military evacuation and for the issue of your declara- 
tion of abdication in respect of our country. Our Government 
reserves the tight of appropriate action without further notice if on 
the expiration of the period of grace these conditions remain um 

filled” 


(Signed) STEPHEN HAYES, PEADER O'FLAHERTY, 
Laurence GROGAN, Parnick FLEMING, 
Gronce Prowxerr, SRAN RUSSELL. 


It is doubtful if any of the addressees (except in Northern 
Ireland) were allowed by their amused subordinates to see these 
documents, which looked much like the kind of practical joke 
not uncommonly played on public officials. But when four days 
later, on x6th January, many copies of a Proclamation in similar 
terms (sce Appendix VI) appeared on the walls of Bire and 
Northern Ireland and a few in Great Britain, and a series of widely 
distributed bomb explosions broke the early morning calm, it 
was clear that something serious was afoot. In London three 
explosions occurred at electricity plants, in the North and Mid- 
lands many gas and electricity mains were damaged. One tragic 
incident should have warned the conspirators at the outset that 
their expressed purpose of playing with high explosives without 
taking life was a dream impossible of fulfilment. A bomb 
deposited in a street main in Manchester killed a 27-year-old fish 
porter named Albert Ross, abroad in the early morning on his 
lawful occasions, and injured two other persons. 

For the next fifteen months the system of sabotage outlined in 
the S Plan was steadily carried out, mainly in London and the 
Midlands and North, A bewildered public became accustomed 
to being confronted by machines of destraction in places it had 
never specifically associated with the Border, such zs public 
lavatorics, telephone boxes, mailway cloaksooms, pillar-boxes, 
cinemas, post offices and business premises. In a few instances 
tear-gas bombs were used and many incendiaries were planted, 
but the commonest weapon of LR.A. warfare was the time-bomb, 
embodying an alarm clock set in a circuit with a halfpenny. 
Someone had blundered over these supplies, for the clocks were 
of such miserable quality that they often failed to go off at all; 
but for this misplaced economy disasters would have been more 
frequent and serious. 
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Ie was remarkable how little disturbance of public life or 
business routine the whole futile affair caused. No major effort 
from beginning to end came off as was intended. Several 
attempts were made at blowing up bridges (notably an attack on 
Hammersmith Bridge in March, 1939) and canals and aqueducts 
were also threatened, but, as military engineers know, these 
structures are not so easy to destroy as one might think, One of 
the worst episodes was staged on 24th June, when four serious 
explosions occurred in London and some damage to property 
was done; the bomb planted in Piccadilly Circus deprived a 
passer-by of an eye. On 26th July came a repetition of the 
Manchester disaster. An explosion in the left luggage office at 
King’s Cross station killed a traveller on holiday from Edin- 
burgh, a brilliant young Aberdonian doctor named Donald 
Campbell, and severely injured his wife and fourteen other 
persons. On the same day, a similar explosion at Victoria 
Station wounded five of the railway staff, Agents of the 
LR.A. collecting moncy in America told a reporter that Dr. 
Campbell's death was not due to any change of policy in the 
LR.A.—it was an “accident”, They claimed that the LR.A. 
Tad had four deaths (The Times, 29th July) 

The misguided enthusiasts responsible for these outrages had 
not been left to carry out their work undisturbed, At first the 
task of tracking them dowa was fairly simple, for their activities 
centred round LR.A. sympathizers resident in Britain and well 
known to the Special Branch at Scotland Yard. Moreover, the 
new generation of militants showed the same naive recklessness 
in the custody of documents which the old Fenian leaders had 
deplored more than half a century earlier, but had in fact often 
exhibited themselves, “Battalion Orders”, recipes for making 
bombs, operational plans and revolutionary poetry were left in 
open drawers (in one case coded documents and the cypher were 
in the same drawer) apparently for the convenience of an over- 
‘worked C,LD.. This was too good to last. The young recruits 
icant, as the dynamitarde had doüc in the eighties and as our 
Commandos were to learn later, that when onc is operating in a 
foreign eonniey, the fewer canticis ane makes with residents 
qosbly known to the police, the longer one goes free. They 

"nt also that illicit instractions are best conveyed orally. Tn 
certain respects these revolutionaries showed considerable aptitude 
for guerra warfare. They were hardly ever caught red-handed in 

3 No confirmation of this statement can be traced, 
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ting bombs, and they successfully concealed the sources from 
which they obtained their explosives—no mean feat: In the 
concealment of “dumps”, however, they were not so fortunate, 

On 29th January, 1939, a great haul was made in the Edgehill 
district of Liverpool; over a ton of explosives, a stock of fire- 
arms, and a large quantity of alarm clocks with holes bored in 
the face were seized by the police, Numerous artests followed, 
and ducing the monta of Pebrury ani March there ‘were 
important trials of I.R.A. members at Manchester, Liverpool, 
and the Old Bailey, Following an old tradition, many of the 
prisoners refused to plead. 

In Manchester the centre of the conspiracy proved to be 
the proprietor’ of an Irish dance club who had brought the 
explosives from London under the pretext that they were bees- 
wax for his dance floor. Orders from Headquarters in Dublin 
had been found at the house of one of the prisoners, includi 
a document directing attacks on England's public services with- 
out loss of life, “We Irish in England are in an excellent position 
to use this method. We are accepted as fellow countrymen and 
allowed to partake of the same employment” —a situation they 
were doing their best to destroy. 

Tn the case of the Liverpool arsenal already mentioned, the 

'urchase of the materials was traced to a group ‘of men tried in 
ndon on 23d March. The leader here had also run a “social 
club” and had evidently been 2 main agent in the purchase of 
supplies for the LR.A. Other prisoners had borne the proud 
titles of “O.C. Great Britain” and “O.C, London" respectively. 
"This trial was not devoid of human interest. One prisoner 
refused to come into Court, and when brought forcibly lay down 
on the floor of the dock, "Mr, Justice Humphreys regarded him 
with cold indifference. “Let him stand, sit, lie, as he prefers,” 
he ordered. ‘The man got up instantly. Later on, the defence 
was put up that the potassium chlorate found on the premises 
had been bought for the innocent purpose of making throat 
lozenges, Dr. Roche Lynch, the analyst, appearing for the 
Crown, made a rapid calculation on an envelope and informed 
the Court that the amount seized would at medicinal doses make 
seventeen million lozenges, Even the prisoners laughed. 

Sometimes a premature explosion would reveal & hide-out 
where LR.A. experts, graduates of the training-schools in Eire, 

3 "They were possibly sailors on British ships, as. itards. 
rem omisit na 
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were manufacturing their bombs. Other arrests in Scotland and 
Wales picked up some of the men engaged in hunting for 
ignite in mines and quarries. It is impossible not to sympa- 
thize with two unfortunate men caught by a detective with some 
ignite in a suitcase, who tumbled over each other to explain 
that they were no politicians but only burglars carrying their 
normal professional equipment. 
the beginning of July it was plain that the campaign was 
drifting into the rapids and that a major disaster was only a 
question of time. ‘The most optimistic supporter of the LR.A. 
must have found it hard to discover evidence that their cause was 
making headway. To the British people the explosions had no 
relevance whatever to the dispute over the Border, and only 


x served to make rational discussion impossible. The LR.A. 


performances in the field were not so inefficient considering the 
lack of first-rate personnel, but the leadership was proving very 
defective. Sean Russell had sailed for the United States on Sth 
April to explain a campaign which certainly needed a lot of 
explanation—and to collect the necessary funds. His place as 
Chief of Staff had been taken by Stephen Hayes, the Adjutant- 
General of the LR.A., who bas made no secret of his inadequacy 
for such a testing responsibility as the conduct of a war against 
Britain, an enterprise from which greater men have shrunk. 
"The difficulties of his side of the campaign were enhanced by the 
passage on 14th June of the Offences against the State Act—Bire, 
à very comprehensive measure directed against the LRA. 
Clause I ran as follows:— 

“Every person who usurps or unlawfully exercises any function of 
government whether by setting-up, maintaining or taking part in any 
way in a body of persons orporting to be a goverament or by any 
other action or conduct whatsoever shall be guilty of felony and shall 
be liable on conviction thereof to suffer servitude for a term not 
exceeding 1o years or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
or 

Part IIT dealt with “unlawful organizations” and gave the 
Government power to issue a Suppression Order against any 
body which “advocates or encourages or attempts the procuring 
by force, violence or other unconstitutional means of an altera- 
tion in the constitution”, or, “raises or maintains a military or 
amed force”. In July, 1939, the Irish Republican Army was 
declared an ualzwfül organization. 

1 See The Bell for July and August, 1951. 
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It would have been contrary to all the traditions of rebellion 
that such a measure should have an immediate effect, and the 

toll of outrages continued, 

In July both the Irish and English legislatures made farther 
efforts in their own ways to call a halt to violence. In the Seanad, 
on 26th July, the Taoiseach (Mr. de Valera) stated, "No one can 
have any doubt as to the result of the campaign in England, and 
no one can think that this Government has any sympathy with 
it, He would like to make an appeal to the people who were 
‘carrying on the campaign to ask them how they could hope to 
have a decision by means of this kind. . . . He did believe that a 
number of them were animated by high ideals but he believed 
that they were misreading Irish history and making no allowance 
for changed circumstances.” 

‘The approach of the British House of Commons, which 
represented those at the receiving end of the bombs, was 
naturally somewhat more robust. There was universal support, 
irrespective of party, for the Home Secretary (Sir Samuel Hoare) 
when he rose to introduce the Prevention of Violence (Temporary 
Provisions) Bill on 24th July. He told the House that up to that 
date 66 members of the LR.A. had been convicted; 500 sticks 
of gelignite, 1000 detonators, 2 tons of potassium chlorate, 2 
quantity of ferrous oxide, 7 gallons of sulphuric acid and 4 
Bundredweight of aluminium powder had been seized. Loss had 
been incurred by at least 1000 men and women. There had been 
a total of 127 terrorist outrages, 57 in London and 7o in the 
provinces. By this time, he added, the conspirators had learnt 
fo leave no written instructions but fitted fom place to 

e. 

P fe Bil gave the Home Secretary powers to issue Expulsion 
Orders against suspected persons resident in England and to 
issue “Prohibition Orders” against suspicious characters 
attempting to enter the country. The police were given authority 
to arrest persons suspected of complicity in the explosions with- 
out warrant and to detain them for five days. Search warrants 
could be issued by the Home Secretary or in the case of grave 
emergency by police officers not below the rank of superintendent. 
On 28th July the Bill became law, 

Even the threat of new police powers had been sufficient to 
produce what The Times called 2 “great exodus of Irishmen” 
from England. By 3rd August, thirty-nine Expulsion Orders had 
been issued. The ports could now be more efficiently watched 
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for the entry of new recruits, and those already engaged in active 
operations in England (Sean Russell had put their numbers at 
500 to 1000) could be drastically thinned out. The war clouds 
over the Continent were growing more ominous from day to day 
and it was essential that the nation should have no distraction 
from its immense task of self-defence. 


The Coventry Explosion 

The story of the fatal episode at Coventry may be said to begin 
with the arrival in that town of a young plasterer’s labourer who 
called himself James Richards, his real name being M'Cormac or 
McCormick. He had been born in Tullamore, West Meath, on 
qth July, 1916, but had recently lived in the market town of 
Mullingar, “So far as any record goes, Richards’ career had been 
blameless. In the fourteen years since he left school he had held 
various semi-skilled jobs, broken by much unemployment. It 
was the impression of everyone he met after his arrest that by 
character and capacity he was fit for better things than fate had 
brought him. For such a likeable fellow he was curiously friend- 
Jess and had neither wife nor swectheart. Physically he was well- 
built, medium-sized, unremarkable except for a curious fixed 
stare which may have been due to the tension under which he 
had lived for many months. 

It is not known when Richards joined the LR.A, but 
apparently he was sent to England early in the campaign and 
operated in London and the Midlands. About the end of May 
he was posted to Coventry as an “operating officer”, and at the 
beginning of June took lodgings in the house of a fellow Trish- 
man, one Joseph Hewitt, who was then living in Meadow Street. 
Hewitt and his wife Mary had come over from Belfast some three 
years before this date. He was a heavy, quiet man, like Richards 
a semi-skilled labourer, and in that summer of 1939 he was 
working as a “tinner” or tinsmith's mate. A permanent member 
of his houschold was his mother-in-law, Mrs. Brigid O'Hara, a 
plump, rather garrulous lady who earned her keep by minding 
the house, the lodgers, and the Hewitts” adored fifteen-month-old 
baby while Mary Hewitt took a job as a shop assistant. Un- 
employment was then rife in Northern Ireland, and various other 
members of the large O'Hara clan crossed the seas from time to 
time to find work or enjoy a holiday under Hewit's roof, It 
should be added that they were a non-political family and no 
suspicion attached to any of them in the events that followed. 
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On the 12th June the whole household migrated to 25, Clara 
Street, taking Richards with them. Whatever the Hewitts then 
knew or did not know of Richard? antecedents, they must have 
thought him a queer sort of lodger. He bad plenty of ready cash 
but no job, and although he had registered at the Employment 

» he never attempted to get work. He got up late, 
went to the pictures, hung about the house of entertainment 
which was the favourite meeting-place of Coventry Irish, and 
plyed games with his landlord in the evenings. This rather 
demoralizing sort of idleness (combined with incessant nervous 
strain) is the inevitable lot of the maa “on his keeping”, as the 
Gili: phrase runs, in any country at anj time, and Cannot be 
charged to personal defects in Richards? character. 

About the middle of July a new factor entered into the situa- 
tion, The hint that fresh powers were to be conferred on the 
police alarmed the Coventry LR.A. about the safety of their usual 
hiding places for munitions Hoping that the Clara Street house 
was not under suspicion and would escape search, Richards 
began to store potassium chlorate, and possibly other explosives, 
in this most unsuitable spot. Clara Strect is a short thoroughfare 
of small brick villas in a good residential district of Coventry. 
Its quiet respectable air made it in some ways an excellent 
cover for illicit activities, but the houses zre too much under 
the neighbours? eyes, especially at the rear, for the comfort of 
conspirators. Even the least inquisitive neighbour could not 
fail to note when visitors called,and what was going on in the 
back garden. Most serious consideration of all for a conspirator 
instructed not to endanger life, an explosion in one house would 
inevitably wreck the whole closely-packed street. 

Richards kept his potassium chlorate in a suitcase, but as this 
method of storage was obviously unsafe he formed the crazy 
notion of making a dump in the tiny cupboard under the stairs. 
On the 31st July he was seen by a neighbour digging in the floor. 
of the cupboard; about the same time other neighbours noticed 
that concrete was being mixed in the hack garden. This develop- 
ment was too much for Mrs. Hewitt, who was no fool and had 
already been badly upset when she had noticed Richards distri- 
buting white powder out of his suitcase to mysterious callers. 
Now she realized that the family would be living on a munition 
damp, and she begged her husband to get rid of this dangerous 

à Their fears were justified, Some 4oo premises in the city were searched 
‘within a few days ofthe passage of the Poveation of Violence Ack. 
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lodger. But Hewitt's only reply (as he indeed admitted at his trial) 
as to retort that he took full responsibility for what went on in 
the house. She could take the baby back to Belfast if she wished.— 
he had a good job and would stay in Coventry. ‘The poor woman 
was only too well awace that he might get no work in Belfast and 
that not only she but her mother and child were dependent on 
him. Very understandably she smothered her feelings and 
stayed. But she had won her point over the pit in the cupboard: 
it was never us 

On Sunday the 13th August occurred an event which probably 
modified the projected bomb plor considerably. At 445 dut 
afternoon a small shed (6 feet by 8 feet) on a Corporation 
allotment in Coventry blew up with an explosion which covered 
the ground for twenty yards around with a whitish powder 
(subscqueatly found to be potassium chloride), fragments of 
rubber balloons and particles of metal. Two men had been seen 
by witnesses eatering the shed a few minutes before the explosion, 
and then running away just before it happened. They had à 
narrow shave. 

Police inquiries showed that the shéd had been erected in the 
previous March by the tenant of the allotment, an Irish labourer 
who had since returned to Belfast. It had been frequented in the 
evenings by young men not known to the other allotment holders: 
whatever these lads came for it was not to grow vegetables, for 
the ground remained untended. After the trial in December a 
witness identified Richards as one of the men seen running from 
the shed. It was then learnt that this had been one of the major 
explosive stores for the local LR.A. Richards had with incredible 
carelessness dropped a lighted cigarette on a floor littered with 
grains of potassium chlorate, which of course caught fire 
immediately, He had tried to stamp out the flames, scorching 
his clothes in the process—but the result we already know. 

Tris possible that the destruction of this store was responsible 
for the entry on the scene of the second main character in the 
diana, Peter annes. He was 4 more recat visitor frora Ireland 

than Richards, a country-bred labourer of 32, who had left his 
home in Banagher, Co. Offaly, and his job as a "'steam-raiser" 
under the County Council to assist the campaign for the abolition 
o£ the Border, As we know from the letter found on him at his 
arrest, he had had a depressing time since his arrival. The men 
he had been ordered to contact were not there, probably because 
the police were too active, He took a gloomy view of the future 
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of his work. Having at lest met a friend in Liverpool, he had 
made his way to London and had taken lodgings neat his fiancée, 
a girl from his native town. Barnes’ part ia the organization was 
to convey explosives from central sources of supply (principally 
Liverpool and Glsgow) to opening offers who were conocined 
in the manufacture of the bombs and in the staging of explosions. 

On the afternoon of Monday, zrst August, Barnes had come 
to Clara Street on a preliminary visit, as a good revolutionary 
should, to inake certain before he brought the “stuf” that his 
colleagues were still at large and that he was not just walking 
into a police trap. After some talk, Richards asked Mrs. O'Hara 
to go out and buy a suitcase for Barnes, for which she was to get 
a receipt. While she was out, her daughter was dispatched to 
purchase two flour sacks; apparently nothing was said about a 
receipt this time, but Mrs, Hewitt asked for onc of her own 
accord as she thought the price charged for the sacks (2s,) rather 
high. The suitcase brought back by Mrs. O'Hara was approved 
by the two men; the flour sacks were rejected as being too 
coarse meshed to hold the potassium chlorate for which they 
wer required. So Mrs. Hewitt, this time accompanied by her 
mother, returned to “Celia’s”, the cake shop where the sacks 
had been bought, and got the florin back. The receipt was not 
returned; it was picked up by Barnes, who took it, together 
with the receipt for the suitcase, and the suitcase itself, back to 
London, to his ultimate undoing. 

Next day, Tuesday the 22nd August, the conspiracy advanced 
a stage further, Richards and another man called at the shop of 
the Halford Cycle Company in Smithford Street, and wi 
Richards waited outside the other man bought a carrier cycle 
costing £5, 19s. 6d. The purchaser, who gave a name and 
address which subsequently proved to be false, paid £5 down 
and said he would bring the balance and remove the cycle within 
afew days, About the identity of this man there is some doubt. 
One of the shop assistants recognized him subsequently as 
Barnes, but there is good evidence that Barnes was in London 
all that day. Mrs, O'Hara and her daughter said he was an 

paintance of theirs named Dominic Adams, a well-known 

citizen of the Six Counties; Richards refused to say who he was, 
but denied absolutely that he was Bames. In one of his few 
incautious replies under cross-examination he let slip the si 
ficant statement that the stranger was in a position to give 
orders (see p. 154). 
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Wednesday was a blank day, but on Thursday, the 24th August, 
the fatal stream of events moved rapidly forward. In the 
morning there appeared at Clara Street a “strange man”, whose 
identity was most carefully concealed by all the witnesses. He 
brought with him tools, with which he worked in the front 
sitting-room—and again in the evening he reappeared on the 
same mysterious errand. About seven that night, Barnes arrived 
from London, this time equipped with a “most wicked sort of 
luggage” —a suitcase containing a parcel of white powder. After 
Barnes had left, the women tool: the baby out in the perambulator 
and, not for the first time, walked the streets until about 11 
o'clock. This curious habit, which had been commented on by 
the neighbours, might well be explained by a desire to keep the 
child away as long as possible from the “perilous stuff”. 

‘The next day, Friday the 25th, the plot matured. The Hewitts 
went out to work carly as usual; later the “strange man” re- 
appeared and finished off the bomb. How far Richards actually 
assisted him can never be known. He said he only looked on, 
but it is a fact that a setter for an alarm clock was found in his 
pocket at his arrest and there was no clock it would fit in the 
house, ‘There was no reason why a man in Richards’ position 
in the IRLA, should be squeamish about making or helping to 
make a bomb. 

‘At about ten past twelve the bomb was parcelled up, and at 
about the half-hour Richards left to fetch the cycle from Halford’s 
shop. He returned at ten past one and left the cycle in a “jetty” 
(es Coventry oddly calls its back lanes) behind the house. There 
the “strange man” picked it up, put the bomb in the carrier, and 
started on his grim journey. He had been getting rather fussed, 
understandably enough, for the bomb was set for 2.30 and it 
must be nerve-racking work to ride behind a bomb nearing its 
time limit, In Broadgate, he left the cycle resting on the kerb 
in front of a stationary motor-car standing before Astley's shop 
—and thea he disappears out of history, for though his identity 
was well known to many people, most regrettably he was never 
caught, 

‘At 2.32 the bomb exploded with results fully described at the 
trial. There had been some forty explosions in Coventry since 
the IR.A. campaign began, but nothing like this. Friday is 
market-day in the town and the streets were thronged—those 
orders “not to endanger life” cannot have weighed heavily on 
the man who could leave a 5-lb. bomb ticking in a congested 

yos 
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thoroughfare like Broadgate, It was fortunate that the casualties 
were confined to five killed, twelve gravely injused, and forty or 
more slightly injured. The dead included James Clay, an old 
man of 81, a schoolboy of 15, John Corbett Amott, Gwilym 
‘Rowlands aged 50, Rex Gentle aged 33 and Elsie Ansell, a girl 
of 2x who was to have been married ina fortnight. One cannot 
attempt to estimate what these disasters mean in personal suffering 
to the victims and their relatives. 

The first news of the tragedy reached Richards through a 
neighbour and some time later Mrs. O'Hara, full of lamentations, 
atrived home with an evening paper. He claimed at the trial that 
he was horrified because “‘he thought he was told” that the bomb 
was to go off at night, and also because it was contrary to the 
policy of the I.R.A. to destroy human life? But it is hardly 
credible that if the bomb had been set for the evening it would 
have been dispatched in the carrier cycle at 1.30 p.m., to stand 
unguarded in some public place for five or six hours. It is much 
more likely that Richards was not being frank with the Court, 
and if he had really been disconceried it was more by the place 
than by the fije of the explosion.* It may be surmised that the 
bomb was intended for some public building, say the Coventry 
electric plant, and thatthe rider (having perhaps had experience 
of the uncertain quality of the LR.A. clocks) had abandoned his 
ship in mid-channel. If this ‘supposition is correct, the essential 
character of the plot is in no way affected; an explosion even in 
an electricity plant is highly dangerous to life—and after all, a 
night watchman or electrician is one of God's creatures. 

The explosion in Broadgate had left a che in the shape of the 
feagments of the carrier cycle which had been partially blown 
under the car standing behind it, The number was fortunately 
preserved, and by evening the police had secured from Halford's 
staff a description of the men who had bought the cycle. Further 
clues came through a roundabout route involving Peter Barnes 
and his London associates. 

Tt happened that the “terrible insistent routine” of which the 
“S Plan” speaks, had pat Scotland Yard on the trail of a London. 
plot to discharge thres sib, bombs similar to the Coventry 

omb on that same unlucky Friday. For this purpose Barnes had 
supplied explosives to a group of men living in Leinster Gardens, 

+ Seep. ss. 

LCS Paddington bombs seizsd the same day was also timed for 
age pm. 
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Paddington, near his own lodgings. About midday on the zjth 
August the men were caught carrying the bombs downstairs to 
load on to three vehicles, a carrier cycle and two tricycles. After 
an exciting chase over the roofs the police arrested four of the 
band, It was subsequently discoveted that the bombs were 
destined for New Scotland Yard, Westminster Abbey and the 
Bank of England. ' 

When Barnes returned to his rooms in Westbourne Terrace at 
g o'clock that night he found Detective-Sergeant Hughes waiting 
for him with the alarming greeting, “We arc police officers and 
have reason to suspect you of being is possession of explosives 
and being concerned in causing an explosion in Coventry.” The 
police had alrcady found in Barnes’ room three packets of a 
heavily scented "shampoo powder” which later proved to be 
potassium chlorate, and traces of aluminium powder. When he 
was searched the fateful letter to “Jim Kelly—Parnell Square, 
Dublin” was discovered in his jacket, This unlucky document 
had been written after his visit to Coventry the previous night 
(Thursday) and instead of putting it into a pillar-box he had, like 
many a man before and since, posted it into his pocket. The 
results were fatal to him, for the contents left no doubt whatever 
of the nature of his activities or of his foreknowledge of the 
Coventry explosion, “That is just a letter 1 wrote to a friend," 
he said to Sergeant Hughes in that fatal “moment of truth” 
which catches some prisoners when they first feel a policeman’s 
hand on their shoulder, No amount of subsequent fabrication 
could cancel out that simple zvowal. 

‘The nearby flat in which Sarah Keane, Barnes’ most unhappy 
and loyal fiancée, lived with her married brother and his wife, 
was also searched, and amongst other papers he had given her 
for safe keeping were found the Coventry receipts for the suit- 
case and the sacks, It is remarkable that the internal discipline of 
the LRA. should have required receipts for trivial expenses 
incurred on duty. These documents are an administrative 
convenience which underground bodies notoriously cannot 
afford; they are much too useful to police and to prosecuting 
counsel, as this case proved. It is fair to Barnes to say that he 
Fad not asked for the receipt for the payment for the flour sacks 
and had possibly picked it up with the other by mistake. 

On Monday, 28th August, the next blow fell. All Coventry 
was buzzing like a swarm of angry bees, and over the week-end 
inhabitants of Clara Street had reported stories of suspicious 
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sights and sounds at No. 25. At midday, Chief Inspector Bone- 
ham of the Coventry City Police, Detective-Inspector Barnes of 
the Special Branch, and other officers descended on the little 
house. They had already followed up the clue of the receipts. 
“The shop assistant who had sold the suitcase could give no hel 
but, bya piece of bad luck for the plotters, pretty blue-eyed Celi 
at the cake shop was one of those people who never forget a 
customer. She had given the police. descripton which exactly 
fitted Mrs. OHara, and that lady readily admitted the transaction. 
‘The first link was forged between Clara Street and the London 
bomb-setters. S 

‘The search of the Hewitts” house by the team of experienced 
police officers revealed much that was suggestive of I.R.A. 
sympathies, but nothing very definite. However, there was 
cnough material to justify the detention of all the inhabitants of 
the house at the police station that night. They were allowed 
out on bail until sth September while deportation orders were 
applied for. Later in the weck the Forensic Laboratory experts 
reported that traces of potassium chlorate were present in a suit- 
case found in the Clara Street coal-shed. The pisces of the jigsaw 
puzzle were now fitting together and the pattern of the conspiracy 
‘was becoming clearer. On Saturday, 2nd September, the two 
Hewitts, Mrs. O'Hara and Richards were all arrested under the 
Prevention of Violence (Temporary Provisions) Act and kept in 
custody (Barnes was, of course, already under detention in 
London). On the two following days the women, who were 
appalled, as well they might be, at the consequences of the 
mischief concocted under their roof, made statements concerning 
many of the events leading up to the explosion. On Tuesday, 
sth September, all four prisoners were charged with offences 
under the Explosive Substances Act, 1883. But they had an even 
greater ordeal to undergo. After careful consideration the Public 
Prosecutor decided on 27th September that the facts justified a 
charge of murder against all five prisoners. Their cases were 
committed for trial to the Birmingham Assizes to be held in 
December, 1939. 


The Trial 
‘The four-day trial which opened on rth December, 1939, 
at the Birmingham Assizes attracted national interest, England 
was still in the doldrums of the “phoney war”, and no blitz had 
yet arrived to blunt the memory of the Coventry explosion, Ia 
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any ease the appearance of fiye prisoners in the dock on a murder 

charge was sufficiently unusual to make the trial noteworthy in 
criminal history. An LR.A. directive (of which a copy had been 
seized early in the campaign) giving authority for the employ- 
ment of legal aid for members charged with a capital offence had 
either been ignored or withdrawn, for all the prisoners were 
defended as “poor persons”, a task involving heavy responsibility 
on the solicitors and counsel who appeared for them. ‘The 
counsel who led for the prosecution was, as it happened, a co- 
religionist and by birth a fellow-countryman of the prisoners and 
was well acquainted with the political and historical background 
of the tragic story. Behind the scenes stood the impressive 
figure of Chief Inspector Parker of New Scotland Yard, whose 
highly competent preparation of the case for the Crown makes 
the trial a model for students of Court procedure. There arc 
no loose ends; the tangled story is ready to be unfolded 
systematically before the jury; every point the defence can make 
has been anticipated and investigated. 

From tbe legal point of view, the questions raised proved to 
be less complicated than was feared at first. The points atissuc— 
all very familiar to lawyers—were explained lucidly by counsel 
for the prosecution in his opening, by the judge in his summing- 
up, and were further discussed before the Coust of Criminal 
Appeal (see Appendix I, p. 241). They need only be summarized 
here for the benefit of the general reader. 

Was the charge against the accused properly one of murder? 
‘This was hotly disputed by the prisoners" friends in Eire, but so 
clearly is the principle established that even Mr. Woods of the 
Eire Bar could not challenge the indictment whea he appeared 
for the prisoners in the Court of Criminal Appeal. There are 
two well-known legal doctrines involved. The one is embodied 
in the ancient rale of English aw that where a person committing 
a felony does an act which is known to be dangerous to life, 
life is in fact lost, that is murder, even if the death were un- 
designed. Clearly, causing or aiding or abetting the explosion of 
a sb. bomb in a place frequented by human beings, whether that 
place was a main street ot an electricity plant, whether the bomb 
was set for 2.30 or 6.50, was just such a felony—and as we know, 
life had in fact been lost. 

‘The other doctrine is the well-established rule of “common 
purpose", If two or more persons agree to commit a dangerous 
felony which results in a death, all the persons in the combination 
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or conspiracy are guilty of murder, not only the person who did 
the actual killing. 

‘These rules had been applied to Irish prisoners taken in arms 
before (as in the Manchester trial of 1867 1) but they were not, 
as is sometimes supposed, maliciously invented to subdue 
political demonstrators; they are part of the ordinary practice of 
the English Courts. Recent cases in point such as Rex v. Browne 
and Kennedy? and the Antiquis murder, have greatly impressed 
the public with a sense of the value of the rule of “common 
purpose” in preserving the lives of peaceful citizens, The same 
principles apply whether the motive of the killing, or the felony 
which led up to it, is lust or gain or the redressing of a political 
grievance; there is no special law for ideological homicide. 
‘Whether there should be greater clemency shown to prisoners 
convicted of murder who have acted from political motives, or 
whether in their case capital punishment is justifiable at all, are 
quite other matters. To the law as it stands is probably due, at 
least in part, the extreme rarity of fatal incidents in political and 
industrial disputes in this country: every member of a group has 
a common interest in discouraging dangerous violence on the 

of aay other member and the leaders have the strongest 
incentive ofall. Established authority is not the only gainer from 
this situation; the horrid sequence of death from political or 
mob violence, legal penalties, reprisals, leaves permanent scars 
on all partcs. But no argument can make the principle of 
“common purpose" seem just to those who do not believe in it.* 

"he next point requiring decision was whether the five 
prisoners should be tried together. This is a matter entirely for 
the discretion of the presiding judge, and in this case Mr. Justice 
Singleton decided on a joint trial for a reason admirable in its 
cogency and simplicity—‘‘in order that (the jury) should have 
the evidence of each one in considering the whole case”. There 
is much to be said in favour of joint trials in cases where there 
is no grave rcason to the contrary. It is surely one of the main 
objects of criminal procedure to ensure that the jury should 
learn what actually happened, and in the case of a concerted crime 
it may be impossible to give a complete picture if the prisoners 

are tried separately, and an attempt to do so merely leads to 
much overlapping and waste of time. Separate trials may also 


1 See p. a, 
3 Sez Trial af Browne and Kamiy, ed. W.T. Shore, “ Notable British Trials Series” 
* Itis not accepted by the French Courts 
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lead to anomalies such as grossly inconsistent verdicts, to 
harsher treatment of less guilty partners in crime, to acquittal of 
the more guilty. 

Where prisoness ate tried together it is of course necessary to 
take special precautions to ensure that the case of no one of them 
is prejudiced. "The jury has to be warned that the charge must 
be fully proved against each, Further, it is the rule that “if a 
statement has been made by one of the accused, it is evidence 
only against the person who makes it, and not against the other 
accused”, This often-quoted proposition is perhaps more 
satisfying to the lawyer than tothe ordinary citizen. It suggests 
that juries unlike other human beings have a mechanism in their 
brains which enables them to know and not to know something 
at one and the same time. All it really means, as the judge told 
the Birmingham Court, is that jurics “should not accept is 
(evidence) against someone something that is said behind his 
back”, a much more understandable maxim afd one con- 
firmed by observation in daily life. It is difficult to see what 
other principle Courts could adopt in cases where statements 
have been made by prisoners charged together with others. To 
insist that in such Circumstances there should naer be a joint 
trial would be clumsy end possibly unfair: statements can be 
helpful as well as detrimental to fellow-prisoners. 

In this trial the question of admission of statements, which 
threatened at one time to loom very large (for those made by 
the women were of great importance), turned out to be of merely 
academic interest, for all the prisoners went into the witness-box 
and repeated the substance of what they had said. Their state- 
ments were thus placed on the same level as their other evidence, 
and became subject to cross-examination by the counsel for the 
other prisoners. 

‘There had been very little newspaper publicity about the 
prisoners, and when they filed into the dock their stories and 
personalities were quite unknown to the jury and the public, 
"The two women prisoners gained immediate sympathy, only 
deepened by their testimonies in the witness- evident 
as it that both had been unwillingly caught up in a current of 
events too strong for them. Poor flustered Mrs. O'Hara was a 
“bad witness”, in the technical sense of the term, if ever there 
was one, creating as she did all sorts of unnecessary mystifications 
by her failure to understand simple questions. She had lived 

iost wholly among Irish folle during her three years in Coventry 
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and was, onc gathers, still puzzled by English accents and turns 
of speech. Her daughter, Mary Hewitt, gave the impression of a. 
more stable, simples character, wholly taken up with the interests 
of her husband and baby, from whom she had now been 
separated for three months. It had been her one comfort that 
the relatives in Belfast had repaid Hewitt’s past services with a 
most affectionate welcome to the child. It is only fair to both the 
women to say that many of the discrepancies and contradictions 
in their evidence were obviously due to natural lapses of memory 
in people not accustomed to precise observation. How could 
they be sure whether Barnes, or‘Richards, had said this or that, 
or whether there were two men or three in the back kitchen at a 
particular moment? Their evidence, it may be held, did Barnes 
and Richards no substantial harm, for these men were amply 
convicted by their own deeds and out of their own mouths. For 
Joseph Hewitt, that very negative character, the joint trial was 
pure gain, for the two women's testimony clearly encouraged the 
jury to take a wide view of the rather generous and unquestioning 
hospitality he had afforded his fellow-countrymen, 

For Barnes, of all the prisoners, the ordeal must have been the 
most terrible. He could not have failed to realize ever since his 
arrest that he was in great peril, and for this situation he seems to 
have been wholly unprepared, He had no notion that in acting 
a5 a conveyor of high explosives he was endangering his own life 
at the hands Eis La anette adie ay vay be held 
responsible for the fatal effects produced by the “staf” he 
peddled, It did not help at all that he sought to explain away the 
overwhelming facts against him—the letter to Jim Kelly, the 
Coventry receipts, the identification by Mrs. Grose, the explosives 
found in his room—by stories which Mr. Justice Singleton 
charitably described as “foolish”. 

Tt is common observation that revolutionary activities do not 
bring out the best in every man, and the evidence shows that 
Barnes was apparently one of those unfortunates who have mis- 
taken their vocation. A man can only give what he has got. In 
personal relationships he had evidently shown excellent qualities. 
He had nursed his dying wife devotedly through a long illness; 
much love from family and friends surrounded him up to his last 
moments. 

There was something more than pity in the emotions aroused 
by his comrade in misfortune, James Richards. In the long weeks 
of waiting for his trial his unwavering atitude had been, “We 
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know what's coming to us and we can take i" He could and 
did. He knew quite well that bis part in a conspiracy resulting in 
the destruction of five human beings could not be covered by an 
apology however sincere. Moreover, there is every reason to 
believe from his own statements that if the LR.A. had ordered 
him to continue organizing similar plots with similar risks to 
life, he would have done so. 

Éven those who find Richards’ point of view morally perverted 
—or wholly incomprehensible—mast be struck by the watchful 
loyalty he showed throughout the trial to the Hewitts (on whom 
his presence had brought such appalling misfortune), to his own 
organization, and to his comrades in the conspiracy who were not 
before the Court. There is dignity as well as courage in many of 
his replies under cross-examination, That last brief speech from 
the dock is in the ancient tradition of Irish patriotism: 

“I wish to state, my lord, before you pass sentence of death 
on me, I wish to thank sincerely the gentlemen who defended 
me during my trial and I wish to state that the part I took in 
three explosions since I came to England I have done for a just 
cause. Asa soldier of the Irish Republican Army I am not afraid 
to die, as I am doing it for a just cause. I say in conclusion, 
God bless Ireland and God bless the men who have fought and 
died for her. Thank you, my lord.” 

Cheerful indiference to a capital charge and the ensuing 
sentence is not necessarily a sign of virtue, as every prison 
official knows. It may be present in the vilest of men; it may 
betoken brutish stupidity, or that obscure sickness of mind we 
label “psychopathic personality”, In James Richards it appeared 
to spring genuinely from the satisfaction, man fecls at having 
performed what he believes to be his highest duty. 


